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intermediate product by heating with dilute acids, such as hydrochloric,
sulphuric, nitric, and oxalic acids, or by the action of diastase.

The final product of this last-named process is some form of sugar.
By heating with dilute acids, dextrose or fruit sugar is obtained.1
Similar changes are brought about by enzymes which appear during
the sprouting of starchy seeds, especially the cereal grains. In sprouting
barley there is formed Diastase, which converts a part of the starch into
Maltose, also Glucase, which converts another part into Dextrose.

The brewing and distilling industries, also the digestion of starch
in the animal body, are dependent on the action of enzymes.

Potato starch2 is obtained in two ways: (i) by grinding the tubers,
washing with water, allowing the starch to settle, and purifying the crude
product; (2) by the so-called Volcker process, in which the potatoes are
first sliced and the slices subjected to a fermentation process in heaps.
Often the starch is mixed with a small amount of ultramarine to counter-
act the yellowish color. It gives off an odor resembling that of sauer-
kraut, especially when in a moist condition, or on roasting or treating
with sulphuric acid. Paste made from potato starch is conspicuously
transparent, that made from rice or wheat starch is milky.
According to v. H6HNEL,3 the grains of pure potato starch are visible
to the naked eye, those of wheat, rye, and barley starch are visible
under a lens, while the grains of rice starch, owing to their minute size,
can not be seen even with the aid of a lens.
For use in the arts, potato starch must conform to the description
already given. It is readily converted into dextrine and sugar and is
much employed as a size for fabrics, both in the mill and the laundry,
for the manufacture of paste, for the preparation of foods (imitation
sago, inferior macaroni, etc.), as a size and whitening material in paper
manufacture, and finally as an adulterant of other starches and various
powdered foods. In metal foundries potato starch is sometimes used
in place of powdered charcoal or graphite for dusting over the moulds.
The chief consumption of this starch in Europe is, however, for the
manufacture of sugar and alcohol. The residues from the manufacture
1 Commercial glucose is a mixture of dextrose with dextrines, maltose, etc.
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3 Die Starke und die Mahlproducte.   Cassel, 1882, 68.